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directions for the civil service, remained under the ab epistulisy
in whose department all official correspondence had earlier been
concentrated. The numerous private appeals to the emperor were
dealt with by the a libellis. The legal decisions to be delivered
by the sovereign himself were referred to the a cognitionibus.
Research on complicated legal problems and questions of cults
was the business of the a studiis. The activities of the a
memoria were the most loosely defined, but in general they were
concerned with the exercise of clemency and the bestowal of
favours by the emperor; and the officials of this department thus
became the most influential of all. They ranked with the most
highly-placed procurators and were perhaps distinguished by the
title of magister even before the reign of Diocletian (cf. p. 389)1,
In the reforms of Constantine, the a studiis disappeared as did the
a cognitionibus^ whose duties were taken over by the a libellis. A
man always needed high attainments to hold one of these offices;
and they were purely civil. Civilians could also rise to other
procuratorships, usually starting as advocates fisci, legal representa-
tive of the imperial treasuries. But most third-century procurators
were ex-soldiers who, from being officers, were singled out for
employment in the imperial administration.
The inferior staff of the officia, as the bureaux of the more
important departments of State were called, was often composed
of soldiers detailed for the purpose. This was the result of the
long-standing identification of civil and military powers and of
the progressive militarization of the whole State; and the survival
of the titles which betray their military origin, even after the
separation of the civil and military administration, is significant2.
Militarization must have been almost complete when the officiaks
could also be called milites^ and their service, as indeed all official
service, could be known as militia^ so that a new name, militia
armata^ had to be found for military service in order to dis-
tinguish it. It is true that there were also many clerks (excef tores}
and account keepers (tabularit) who had never been in the army.
But their profession was not yet promoted to be an office. They
followed it as a kind of trade; they were members of guilds
(schvlae) which even before Diocletian were partly State-recognized
and attached to the several officia\ and they were paid direct by
those who claimed their services. In this practice we may see the
beginnings of that shifting of the cost of government on to the
subject which was later to lead to the system of sportulae*.
1  Hirschfeld, op. cit. p. 330, n. 3.
2  Boak, P.W. s.v. Officium, col. 2047.          3 Stein, op. cit. I, p. 69.